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FOUR WHO GAVE THEIR LIVES 


PRIL 1950 will long be remembered for the death of four 

eminent men: April 1, Charles R. Drew; April 3, Carter 

G. Woodson; April 12, Luther P. Jackson; April 22, 

Charles H. Houston. Probably no other month, at least in modern 
times, so relentlessly depleted the front rank of our leadership. 

These four distinguished men had several attributes in common. 
Crusaders in the fight for equal rights for all men, they journeyed 
into new areas of social action and thought, and they did not quest 
in vain. They found new paths to old goals and set new goals for 
succeeding generations. Oncoming generations will find their tasks 
less difficult because of the deeds of these departed. 

Woodson, Jackson, Drew and Houston were men of courage, 
vision and integrity—men who possessed superior equipment for 
their tasks. They had gained the highest earned degrees in their 
respective professions, and had won these degrees in some of the best 
universities in North America. None of them remained in an ivory 
tower, exulting over his laurels. On the contrary, all four literally 
gave their lives in behalf of their fellow men. Jackson, Drew and 
Houston were cut down in the very prime of their life. Woodson, 
who had passed the Biblical three score years and ten, followed until 
shortly before his death a work schedule that few younger men 
equalled. 

While only one was a physician in the strict sense of the word, all 
were practising physicians in that they sought to cure some of the 
evils of modern society. And they were conspicuously successful in 
their practice. Two were historians but all four made history. Sub- 
sequent histories of the United States in the first half of the twen- 
tieth century will be incomplete if they do not record the contribu- 
tions of all four. Their major interest was the advancement of the 
Negro, but, in the pursuit of this aim, they promoted democracy in 
the United States. And they did so in accordance with the best 
democratic traditions of our nation. They were not only great Ne- 
groes, they were eminent Americans. 

All of them gave freely not only of their superb intellectual gifts 
and training but also of their slim resources. Although they lived 
well and provided for their families, they would have been better off 
financially if they had devoted less of their time, energy and re- 
sources to others. They gained, however, higher rewards than the 
accumulation of fortunes would have brought them—for they were 
rich in the esteem of their own generation and will undoubtedly be 
appreciated even more when their work is seen in better perspective. 

They were all teachers, training and inspiring others to carry on in 
the high traditions which they themselves followed. While their loss 
depletes our all too thin ranks, we find comfort in the conviction that 

(Continued on page 197) 
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LUTHER PORTER JACKSON 
1892-1950 


Luther Porter Jackson was born 
at Lexington, Kentucky, July 11, 
1892, He died at Virginia State 
College, Petersburg, Virginia, 
April 12, 1950. He had been a 
member of the college staff since 
1922 and for many years had 
served as professor and head of 
the Department of History. Pro- 
fessor Jackson received the A.B. 
degree from Fisk University, the 
A.M. degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Chicago. Among 
his publications are Free Negro 
Labor and Property Holding in 
Virginia, 1830-1860, The History 
of the Virginia State Teachers As- 
sociation, Virginia Negro Soldiers 
and Sailors in the American Rev- 
olution, Negro Office-Holders In 
Virginia, 1865-1895, and The Vot- 
ing Status of Negroes In Virginia 
—published annually. 

It may be most appropriate that 
space afforded by the Necro His- 
TORY BULLETIN should be confined 
to an appraisal of this scholar and 
teacher’s contribution to scholar- 
ship in his special field, but it is 
not possible to write of this man 
and fail to put into the record 
what he did beyond the field of 
historical writing. Perhaps it will 
be sufficient to say that because of 
its excellence and of the labor that 
made it possible, the American 
Historical Association in 1942 se- 
lected for publication his Negro 
Labor and Property Holding in 


Virginia and made possible its pub- . 


lication by an appropriation from 
the American Council of Learned 
Societies. 

Beyond the field of the scholar 
Jackson found time to organize 
and conduct a community chorus, 
a Negro Business Association and 


By J. H. JoHnston 


to serve as civic education sec- 
retary of the Virginia Teachers 
Association and as director of 
Civil Liberties for I.B.P.0.E. He 
was vice-chairman of the Board of 
Southern School for Workers; and 
a board member of the Southern 
Conference Education Fund. The 
people of Virginia remember him 
as the organizer and collector of 
funds for the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life’and History. 
Each week for many years he sup- 
plied a column ‘‘Rights and Duties 
in a Democracy’’ for the Norfolk 
Journal and Guide, and he was the 
organizer of the Negro Voters 
League of Virginia. In 1948, the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People 
awarded him a plaque for his ‘‘un- 
selfish and devoted service’’ in en- 
hancing the voting status of Ne- 
groes in Virginia, and the Gover- 
nor of Virginia appointed him a 
member of the Virginia World 
War II Historical Commission. 
The above record could be ex- 
panded; it is the amazing record 
of the scholar as a man of action. 
For Virginia people this man will 
most often be remembered as the 
man of our era and state who did 
most to develop an appreciation 
among his people of their rights 
and duties as citizens. In this re- 
spect his influence for positive 
good extended far beyond the 
boundaries of Virginia. 

Luther Jackson enjoyed his life, 
but for the scholar it was the hard 
way of life—the killing way. He 
chose to live his way but we wish 
that he had remained with us long- 
er. He never knew the meaning 
of vacations; he could not go at a 
slower pace and he died before his 
allotted time. Productive scholar- 


ship is the loser because of the cut- 
ting off of this life but it may be 
that for the college teacher, living 
in 1950 in any of the American 
states, Jackson’s zeal for the serv- 
ice of the people was a better way 
of life. The correctness of this 
matter will be demonstrated if 
those of us who knew him appre- 
ciate that this man, though dead, 
is still a part of us, and a part of 
what is to come to be in Virginia 
and the Southland. Some of us 
feel the coming of a renaissance in 
the Southern region; if so, Jack- 
son’s contribution is a part of that 
renaissance. Some of us believe 
that there are rugged days ahead; 
if so, the example and works of this 
man must be with us in the fore- 
front of the struggle, as he would 
be if he were here. The fine obit- 
uary words that have been said so 
truthfully, by so many, will mean 
nothing if the example and appre- 
ciation of what this man did does 
not abide among those who carry 
on. 

It must be added that we are in- 
debted to Jackson for the respect 
and friendship he won in what, at 
times, many of us think are hostile 
places. In scores of Virginia court- 
houses and county clerks offices 
and at editorial offices of our cities, 
there are men who remember Jack- 
son as a gentleman, a scholar, and 
an unselfish but always courageous 
friend, with opinions that were ad- 
vanced but based on’ knowledge. 
Jackson’s correspondence would 
reveal that in unsuspected places 
there are men of high or low estate 
in the Southern country who are 
also gentlemen, scholars and also 
unselfish and courageous friends 
and who wanted as honest men to 
see some of the things that Jack- 





LUTHER P. JACKSON, YOUNG 
TEACHER, KANSAS INDUSTRIAL 
COLLEGE, TOPEKA, 1918. 


son worked to bring to pass. He 
had taught them that such men 
might be found among the Negro 
people. Courage? Of course he 
was courageous but may we not 


forget that because he was cour- 


ageous he won respect. May the 
younger men know that his courage 
and also his scholarship and un- 
selfishness must become theirs if 
they are to win the goals for which 
Jackson was striving. May we add 
again that when we speak of cour- 
age and scholarship and unselfish- 
ness such as Luther Jackson’s, we 
do not speak of Negro or white 
men; we are attempting to say 
that these qualities are needed by 
Americans. 

Surviving Dr. Jackson are his 
wife, Mrs. Johnella Frazer Jack- 
son; a daughter, Mrs. Laura Ful- 
cher ; three sons, Messrs. Luther P. 
Jackson, Jr., member of the Staff 
of the Afro-American; Edward 
Jackson, an instructor of music at 
the Jefferson High School, Char- 
lottesville; and John Tevis Jack- 
son, a student at Peabody High 
School, Petersburg; his mother-in- 
law, Mrs. Laura Frazer ; a brother- 
in-law, Mr. M. T. Frazer; a sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Elnora Jackson, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; five sisters, Mes- 
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DR. LUTHER P. JACKSON, ADDRESSING THE FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMER- 
ICA, AT HAMPTON INSTITUTE LESS THAN TWO WEEKS BEFORE HIS 
DEATH. 


dames Rose Claughton, Lexington, 
Kentucky; Anne Hodge, Mattie 
Wilson, and Miss Byrd Jackson, 
all of Kansas City, Kansas; Mrs. 
Arlene Washington, Chicago; and 
a brother, Mr. Wilbur Jackson, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The following resolution was 
adopted by the Virginia Social 
Science Association at its Annual 
Meeting, May 6, 1950: 

‘*The Virginia Social Science As- 
sociation in its annual meeting at 
the College of William and Mary 
notes with profound sorrow the un- 
timely death of one of its members, 
Dr. Luther P. Jackson, of Virginia 
State College. 

‘*Dr. Jackson has served with 
distinction on the annual program 
of the Association, and only his pass- 
ing prevented him from being on 
the program this year. In his death 
the profession,has lost one of its 
most distinguished members and 
the Negro race one of its ablest 
and most effective leaders. Dr. 
Jackson’s genuine scholarship, ge- 
nial manner, inspirational teach- 
ing, and his sympathetic interest 
in his students and in the welfare 
of his fellow citizens have endeared 
him to all who knew him.’’ 


The Petersburg (Virginia) Prog- 
ress-Index carried the following 
editorial on April 14, 1950: 


‘*A DISTINGUISHED HISTORIAN 


‘‘Dr. Luther P. Jackson, head of 
the department of history of Vir- 
ginia State College, whose death 
occurred this week, was among the 
foremost authorities in the field of 
Negro history in the United States. 
His services to the college with 
which he was associated for more 
than 20 years and his leadership 
in organizations working for the 
betterment of his race are well 
known, but the most remarkable 
fact may be that his interest in re- 
search never flagged. 


‘* As a result of his careful inves- 
tigations, the role of the free Ne- 
gro in slavery times is far more 
clearly understood than formerly. 
The impression that the free Ne- 
gro was a rather pitiable figure, or 
at best a tribute to a former mas- 
ter’s good intentions or to his own 
zeal and frugality, did not hold up 
under his research in primary 
sources. The group was a relative- 
ly small one, but it included sub- 
stantial, property-owning people 
who made the most of their oppor- 
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tunities and survived competition 
and restrictions. 

‘‘Tf a revised picture of the free 
Negro was Dr. Jackson’s principal 
achievement in research, his studies 
naturally ranged over a_ wider 
field. These were reflected in a 
number of books, pamphlets, and 
articles published in periodicals. 
Over a period of many years he oc- 
easionally contributed articles to 
this page. Whether the subject was 
Petersburg as it existed in George 
Washington’s time, the free Negro 
on the local scene, or Joseph Jen- 
kins Roberts, the first president of 
Liberia, the article or series always 
bore evidence of careful research 


combined with attractive literary 
style. 

‘*We can hope and assume that in 
his many years of association with 
Virginia State College he trained 
others to do the valuable kind of 
work for which he was widely 
known.’’ 


Four Who Gave Their 
Lives 
(Continued from page 194) 


others are not unworthy to take up 
the torch. 
R. W. L. 


MRS. JOHNNELLA F. JACKSON 


DR. LUTHER P. JACKSON, EXTREME RIGHT, SECOND ROW, WITH HIS BROTHERS, SISTERS, THEIR CHILDREN 
AND GRANDCHILDREN IN KANSAS CITY, 1943, FOR THE FUNERAL OF DR. JACKSON’S MOTHER. 





ESS than two weeks before 

Luther Porter Jackson died, 

I had my last talk with him. 
He had come to Hampton Institute 
during the State Conference of the 
Future Teachers of America to ad- 
dress that group of eager, young, 
prospective teachers. He spoke on 
a topic dear to his heart—‘‘Civil 
Rights for Negroes.’’ As he warmed 
to the. topic in his usual dynamic 
fashion, he bore us all along on the 
wave which his infectious enthu- 
siasm generated. He was at his 
best, as he discussed the techniques 
Negroes can and ought to use. He 
suggested the ballot and the courts 
as devices which will secure the 
‘“second emancipation.’’ Students 
and teachers alike realized that 
here was a man who not only talked 
about this all-important topic, but 
also one who did things in this vi- 
tal area. We realized that here 
was a college professor who not 
only spoke eloquently and learned- 
ly about first-class citizenship for 
Negroes in the American democ- 
racy, but here also was a Negro 
man who had dedicated his life to 
hasten the day when that hope 
would become a reality. 

Luther Porter Jackson and I 
were close friends for nearly thirty 
years. I knew and loved him for 
his genuineness, for his simplicity 
and for his courage. He was truly 
a man without guile; a man of 
learning; a man who lived democ- 
racy. As we talked on that day of 
his last visit to Hampton we rem- 
inisced a bit, but his main discus- 
sion was of the future researches 
he was planning, addresses he was 
scheduled to make, conferences he 
had to attend. Throughout it all, 
his sincerity, his wisdom, his ear- 
nestness, relieved always by his 
hearty and spontaneous laughter, 
revealed a personality of the rarest 
and finest type. 

Dr. Jackson was a many-sided 
man. As a teacher who had risen 
to the top of his profession his 


By L. F. PALMER 


chief interest, perhaps, was in the 
classroom. Along with his teach- 
ing was his passion for research. 
By digging into the musty court 
records in nearly every county in 
the State of Virginia and publish- 
ing his findings in newspapers, 
magazines and books, he wrote the 
definitive history of the free Ne- 
gro in Virginia in ante-bellum 
days. His doctoral dissertation, 
Free Negro Labor and Property 
Holding in Virginia, 1830-1860, 
was brought out in book form un- 
der the auspices of the American 
Historical Association in 1942. Nu- 
merous other books, pamphlets, 
and articles éame from his pen on 
the subject of Negro history. 
Among these was a unique and 
valuable handbook which he pub- 
lished annually beginning in 19438. 
This was called The Voting Status 
of Negroes in Virginia. This hand- 
book was invaluable to teachers 
and others interested in improving 
the voting strength of Negroes in 
the Commonwealth. 

But Dr. Jackson was not content 
to sit at his desk and send out the 
published results of his researches. 
He took Negro history to the 
masses. He became one of the 
makers of Negro history in Vir- 
ginia. As Secretary of Civic Edu- 
eation of the Virginia Teachers As- 
sociation he travelled the length 
and breadth of the State taking to 
teachers and parents of school chil- 
dren the message that the ballot 
is one of the greatest weapons with 
which the Negro ean fight for his 
freedom. He organized the Vir- 
ginia Voters League and worked 
unceasingly to.inerease the voting 
strength of Negroes in the Old 
Dominion. He was in the front 
ranks of the NAACP fighting for 
the rights of Negroes in the courts. 
In 1949, the State Conference of 
the NAACP Branches presented 
him a plaque as a recognition of 
the great work he had accomplished 
for this cause. He was a musician 
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HE LEFT A LONESOME PLACE 


of considerable talent and for years 
directed a community chorus in 
the city of Petersburg. His wife, 
an accomplished pianist, and a 
member of the faculty of Virginia 
State College, was his accompanist 
and chief assistant. He was a 
regular columnist of the Norfolk 
Journal and Guide. In his columns 
he constantly urged Negroes to pay 
their poll-tax, register and vote. 
With Dr. Jackson’s great inter- 
est in Negro life and history it was 
inevitable that he should meet and 
become associated with the greatest 
exponent of this movement in the 
country—the late Dr. Carter God- 
win Woodson. These men not only 
became professional associates but 
also fast friends. Dr. Jackson was 
in many ways Dr. Woodson’s right 
hand. He became a member of the 
Executive Council of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life 
and History and chairman of the 
Virginia Branch of the Associa- 
tion. He was a contributor to the 
Journal of Negro History and the 
Necro History BuuueTIn. He 
regularly attended the annual 
meetings of the Association and 
often appeared on its programs. 
In 1935 he launched in Virginia 
a statewide campaign for funds for 
the support of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory. Under his chairmanship a 
committee was set up to obtain 
small donations for this cause from 
every Negro teacher in the State. 
Rural teachers were organized un- 
der the leadership of county su- 
pervisors and city teachers under 
elementary and high school prin- 
cipals and certain influential in- 
structors. Rural teachers were 
asked to contribute fifteen cents 
annually, city teachers twenty-five 
cents and teachers in colleges, one 
dollar. The campaign netted about 
$500 a year in the beginning and 
for some years thereafter. As 
teachers’ salaries were increased, 


(Continued on page 214) 
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Dr. Charles R. Drew 


Most of us like athletics, don’t 
we? We like to see a team working 
together and bringing victory to 
our school or club. While we are 
being thrilled with the success of 
the team as a whole, we are always 
shouting great cheers for the out- 
standing player or players. 

When Charles R. Drew was 
born June 3, 1904, his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard Drew, didn’t 
dream that their son would be 
cheered as a great athlete and hon- 
ored as a famous surgeon. 

Everyone admired him as a fine 
boy in a cultured, Christian home. 
Everyone delighted in his progress 
at school. But no one could look 
into the future and see the little 
District of Columbia junior high 
school newsboy as a ‘‘ Father of the 
Blood Bank.’’ 

As a high school and college ath- 
lete Charles Drew never failed to 
bring cheers from the crowd. 
Everybody watched and cheered 
‘‘Charlie!’’ Everyone cheered him 
as a great athlete and loved him 
as an ambitious, honest, well dis- 
ciplined boy, a kind noble man, a 
gentleman. 

At Dunbar High School from 
which he graduated in 1922, he was 
active in athletics and also in oth- 
er fields. He won the James E. 
Walker Memorial Trophy two 
years in succession and was voted 
| the most popular person, most ath- 
letie boy and the one who did the 
most for Dunbar. 

He continued this brilliant ree- 
ord at Amherst College. He starred 
on the basketball, track and foot- 


ball teams, and won the Ashley . 


Memorial Trophy as Ambherst’s 
best all-round athlete. He was 
captain of the track team. 

After graduating from Amherst, 
Drew taught chemistry and biology 
at Morgan College in Baltimore, 


(Continued on page 200) 


Charles H. Houston 


Boys and girls everywhere like 
fair play. In games and sports 
they like to see the good players 
rewarded and those who cheat 
penalized. In school work they ad- 
mire those who win good marks 
fairly, and feel that the dishonest 
workers should be punished. Like- 
wise in life, the honest fair-minded 
citizens are liked by everyone, 
while the criminals and cheaters 
are disliked. Persons who help 
honest people get their rights, and 
the criminals and cheaters get 
what they deserve, are respected 
and held in high esteem by all. 

Such a person was the late 
Charles H. Houston, a famous law- 
yer, who not only fought for the 
rights of individuals, but also for 
the rights of groups of people and 
institutions. His death on Satur- 
day, April 22, 1950, was mourned 
by everyone because his life’s work 
was devoted to fighting for the 
rights and freedom of others. Let 
us learn a few facts about his life. 

Charles Hamilton Houston, born 
in Washington, D. C., on Septem- 
ber 3, 1895, was the son of William 
LePré and Mrs. Mary H. Houston. 
He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Henrietta Houston, his son, Charles 
H. Houston, Jr., six years of age, 
his father, and many other rela- 
tives. 

He had a long, interesting school 
life, was very brilliant, and ranked 
high in all of his classes. He was 
a graduate of the old M Street 
High School, Amherst College, and 
Harvard Law School. He won high 
honors at both of these institutions. 
At Harvard he won a fellowship 
which helped him to study a year 
abroad. During that time he took 
a postgraduate course at the Uni- 
versity of Madrid in Spain. He 
was now splendidly prepared for 
his life’s work. 


(Continued on page 200) 


Dr. Luther Porter 
Jackson 


Little Luther was always asking 
questions. He wanted to know what 
made the stars shine; why the sun 
was so hot; what held the clouds 
up, and thousands of other things. 
When his mother and his daddy 
tired of his questions, or could not 
answer them, Luther would ask his 
sisters and brothers or, anyone else 
who happened to be near, to tell 
him what he wanted to know. 

As he grew older, Luther became 
more interested in people than in 
anything else. He wanted to learn 
their habits and their accomplish- 
ments, their likes and dislikes, and 
all about them. That is why his- 
tory came to be his favorite sub- 
ject at school. The questions he 
asked at this time were mostly 
about historical events and the men 
and women who were responsible 
for them. 


When he had finished the ele- 
mentary schools and the Chandler 
Normal School in his home town of 
Lexington, Kentucky, Luther went 
to Fisk University in Nashville, 
Tennessee. Here he was taught a 
course in Negro History. What a 
thrill it was for the young man to 
learn some of the noteworthy con- 
tributions which his own race had 
made to world culture! This course 
in Negro history made him eager 
to find out more about the Negro. 
Now that he was a college student, 
Luther found most of the answers 
to his questions himself. 

After receiving the Bachelor of 
Arts degree from Fisk in 1914, 
Luther attended Columbia Univer- 
sity in New York City where he 
earned the Master of Arts degree 
in 1922. Then, in 1937, he was 
granted the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in History by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

(Continued on page 200) 
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Dr. Luther Porter 
Jackson 


(Continued from page 199) 


Now the little boy, who had 
asked so many questions, had be- 
come the eminent Dr. Luther Por- 
ter Jackson, whose work in research 
in the field of Negro history was 
soon to be known all over the coun- 
try. Now he was in a position to 
answer the questions about Negroes 
which other people were asking. 
This he did as a teacher of history 
and ag a writer of books and ar- 
ticles on the subject. 

Dr. Jackson first taught history 
in South Carolina and then in 
Kansas. Later, he came to Virginia 
to teach and became a professor of 
history at Virginia State College. 
His work at this institution was so 
outstanding that the college be- 
eame noted for its history depart- 
ment. 

Like Dr. Carter G. Woodson of 
whom we told you last month, Dr. 
Jackson never stopped trying to 
find out more and more about his 
He never tired of search- 


people. 
ing for clues which would help him 
find some choice bit of information 
on them. He wanted to know how 
Negroes had lived long ago; what 
fine things they had done; what 
they thought; and how they felt 


about life in America in their 
early days. 

These and many other questions, 
Dr. Jackson spent years in an- 
swering. He thought nothing of 
tramping miles along dusty roads 
in the hot sun, or through ice and 
snow to get information from some 
elderly Negro who had probably 
been a slave, or, maybe, one who 
had always been frae, or one who 
had gained his freedom because of 
some brave deed or faithful service. 

Sometimes he looked for infor- 
mation in musty old records, cov- 
ered with the dust of years, and 
stacked in a county courthouse: 
and sometimes he would go through 
the books in a library, always look- 
ing for facts about the Negro. 
When he found something interest- 


(Continued on page 201) 


Charles H. Houston 


(Continued from page 199) 


Charles Houston began practic- 
ing law in Washington in 1924 
with his father under the firm 
name of Houston and Houston. 
Later, this firm was joined by Wil- 
liam H. Hastie, who later became 
governor of the Virgin Islands, and 
is now a judge of the United States 
Third Cireuit Court of Appeals in 
Philadelphia. Houston was a very 
hard worker, a brilliant lawyer, 
and won so many important cases 
that his fame went all over the na- 
tion as a great civil rights and 
criminal lawyer. A very note- 
worthy victory was won by him in 
1935 when he forced the opening 
of the University of Maryland Law 
School to colored students. 

Many high positions were held by 
Charles Houston. He was vice dean 
of the Howard University Law 
School from 1929 to 1935. He 
served as special counsel for the 
NAACP, for the Association of 
Colored Railway Trainmen, and 
the International Association of 
Railway Employees. He was also 
vice president of the American 
Council on Race Relations. He was 
appointed as a member of the 
President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practices in 1945, and 
was a member of the Board of 
Education of Washington from 
1933 to 1935. In World War I he 
served as lieutenant with the 351st 
Field Artillery, including overseas 
duty from September 1918 to Feb- 
ruary 1919. 

Honors also came to Charles 
Houston after his death. The 
Board of Education of Alexandria, 
Virginia, ordered that the name 
of the Parker Gray High School 
there be changed to the Charles 
H. Houston High School in his 
honor. On June 25, 1950, in the 
city of Boston, Dean Griswold of 
the Harvard Law School awarded 
him posthumously the Spingarn 
Medal for outstanding achieve- 
ment. This award was received by 
his six-year-old son, who respond- 
ed: ‘‘I hope I can be as great a 
man as my daddy was.”’ 
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Dr. Charles R. Drew 
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Maryland. He was also Director 
of Athletics and developed many 
stars. Under his coaching the Mor- 
gan Bears were a first-class foot- 
ball team and won national foot- 
ball honors. 

During the time he was teaching 
at Morgan, Charles Drew began 
dreaming of a new world to con- 
quer. He thought of his many in- 
juries in football and his imagina- 
tion carried him into another field. 
A new inspiration was born. He 
said to himself: ‘‘I’m going to see 
how this body works.’’ 

Charles Drew, the dreamer, the 
man of courage and action went 
on to McGill Medical College in 
Montreal, Canada. There he won 
honors in the classroom as well as 
in athletics. One of his highest 
honors was the Williams prize, 
awarded in competitive examina. 
tion among the five top seniors. He 
also won a $1,000 Rosenwald Fel- 
lowship. Along with these acad- 
emic honors, he won the Canadian 
Championship in hurdles, high 
jump and broad jump. In 1931 he 
was elected captain of the McGill 
track team. After graduating in 
1933, he served two years in the 
Montreal General Hospital, one 
year as an intern and one as a resi- 
dent in medicine. 

Dr. Drew’s great interest in 
teaching young people brought him 
to Howard University in Washing- 
ton, D. C. In 1938 he obtained a 
leave and became resident in sur- 
gery at the Presbyterian Hospital 
in New York City and a General 
Education Board Fellow in Sur- 
gery at Columbia University. 

Columbia University awarded 
him the degree of Doctor of Sci- 
ence in Medicine in 1940. He wrote 
his thesis on the subject of 
‘‘Banked Blood.’’ Dr. Drew had 
dreamed, worked, and conquered 
another world. His work on that 
thesis was of such value to the 
medical field and its blood plasma 
project that, three months after he 
returned to Howard University, he 
was recalled to New York to carry 
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on his banked blood activities so 
necessary to the war needs. It was 
then that he became known as a 
‘‘Wather of Blood Plasma.’’ 


When Dr. Drew was introduced 
to give a lecture on ‘‘ Negro Schol- 
ars in Seientifie Research,’’ at the 
1949 Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History in New York, he said: 
‘‘Sometimes I think I have lived 
down my career as an athlete. Now 
I have another problem. After all 
of my years of preparation for and 
practicing in surgery I have be- 
come ‘Mr. Blood Bank.’ ”’ Dr. Car- 
ter Woodson smilingly said: ‘‘Dr. 
Drew, you will never live down 
that career.’’ 

While ‘‘The Father of Blood 
Plasma’’ was on leave to work on 
his projects he served as medical 
supervisor of the blood plasma divi- 
sion of the Blood Transfusion As- 
sociation in New York City. He 
was also in charge of the collection 
of blood plasma for the British 
Army. 

In February 1941 Dr. Drew was 
named director of the American 
Red Cross blood bank in New York 
City. He also became assistant di- 
rector to collect blood for the Na- 
tional Research Council and was 


in charge of collection of blood for- 


the United States Army and Navy. 
For this work in research and or- 
ganization of the American and 
British blood plasma projects, he 
was awarded the Spingarn Medal 
in 1944 by the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. 

In April 1941, Dr.. Drew was 
certified as a diplomate by the 
American Board of Surgery at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital in Balti- 
more, Maryland. The same year 
he became Professor of Surgery at 
Howard University. 

Dr. Drew was always fired with 


a burning desire to inspire and cre- 


ate great physicians, skilled sur- 
geons, to practice and set up hos- 
pitals all over the country. He was 
so deeply interested in his work 
that he refused flattering offers 
from leading wealthy institutions. 
By the time he was thirty-seven 


he had broken the barriers of race, 
but he preferred to serve where he 
was needed most. 

Although honored throughout 
the world, his every act was marked 
with becoming modesty and humil- 
ity. He was devoted to his family. 
He was a friend to all. He was in- 
tensely interested in all movements 
for the betterment of mankind. He 
was always willing to give more 
than he received. 

His sudden death, resulting from 
an automobile accident on April 1, 
cut short a career which had head- 
ed him toward even greater scien- 
tific achievement. Even as he died 
he was on his way to attend ses- 
sions of the John Andrew Clinical 
Society at Tuskegee Institute in 
Alabama. With his passing the 
world lost a self-sacrificing bene- 
factor, Howard University, a con- 
secrated Professor of Surgery, and 
Freedmen’s Hospital a great Chief 
Surgeon. 





Dr. Luther Porter 
Jackson 
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ing, Dr. Jackson was so happy that 
he forgot all about the trouble and 
work the discovery had cost him. 
It is not strange that Dr. Jack- 
son should become acquainted with 
Dr. Woodson who was doing the 
same thing in Washington, D. C., 
that he was doing in Virginia. 
Soon the two became close friends 
and worked together at the great 
task of making the Negro known 
to the world as a man with all the 
feelings and abilities of other men. 
Dr. Jackson was made State 
Chairman of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory, and was a member of the 
editorial staff of the Journal of 
Negro History which Dr. Woodson 
had started. Dr. Jackson wrote 
many articles about the Negro in 
Virginia which were published in 
the Journal, and for one of them 
he received a prize of one hundred 
dollars. 
Dr. Jackson was born in Lexing- 
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ton, Kentucky, July 11, 1892, and 
died in the spring of 1950—just a 
few days after he had been se- 
lected to supervise the editing of 
the Journal of Negro History and 
of the Negro History BULLETIN. 





Quizzes 


Arrange the words in each sen- 
tence in the proper order: 


1. in Virginia about the Negro 
found out all he could Dr. Jackson. 

2. elderly persons, old court 
records, got books, much library 
information of his from He and. 

3. Dr. Carter G. Woodson of 
was friend He and co-worker a. 

4. lawyer famous a was Charles 
H. Houston. 

5. equal rights his people jus- 
tice fought win for and hard He to. 

6. honors student as won great 
as He man a and a. 

7. athlete famous Dr. Drew a 
was. 

8. Howard University at was 
Medical School Professor of He in 
the Surgery. 

9. chief surgeon He at became 
Hospital Freedmen’s. 

10. banking blood Dr. Drew in 
1944 awarded Spingarn the Medal 
was in work for his. 


Finp THE HippEN NAME 


1. My first is in jump, but nev- 
er in run, 


2. My second’s in happy, but 
not in fun. 

3. My third is in come but is 
not in go. 

4. My fourth’s found in king, 
but in queen, no, no. 

5. My fifth sits in seat but not 
on a chair. : 

6. My sixth is in open, but nev- 
er in air. 

7. My seventh is in now and 
also again. 

Put them all together and see 
what you get then. It should be 
the name of a well-known historian. 

(Continued on page 215) 
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CHARLES RICHARD DREW-1904-1950 


HE tragic automobile acci- 
"| aent on April 1, 1950, which 

took from this life Dr. Charles 
Richard Drew, professor and head 
of the Department of Surgery in 
Howard University, removed from 
the scene one of the most construc- 
tively active figures in the medical 
profession. Dr. Drew, eldest of 
five children of Richard T. and 
Nora Burrell Drew, was born June 
3, 1904 in Washington, D. C., 
where he remained to complete his 
secondary education, graduating 
from the Dunbar High School in 
1922. He returned in 1935 to join 
the medical faculty of Howard 
University, under whose aegis his 
professional contributions were 
made. 

Dr. Drew had been long and well 
known to the public, first as an 
athlete, second, as medical super- 
visor of the Blood for Britain proj- 
ect and director of the first Ameri- 
can Red Cross Blood Bank and, 


more recently, as a trainer of sur- 


geons. As athlete, coach, adminis- 
trator, teacher and surgeon, he 
made his mark among men, to their 
profit. 

His athletic career was relatively 
long, extending over nineteen 
years. His professional career cov- 
ered the relatively short span of 
seventeen years, the last nine as 
professor of surgery at Howard. 

Beginning the former’ with 
swimming medals won at the age 
of 8, he was awarded the James 
E. Walker Memorial Medal for all- 
round athletic performance in both 
his third and fourth years in Dun- 
bar High School. At Amherst Col- 
lege, he was voted the Thomas W. 
Ashley Memorial Trophy, emblem- 
atic of the team’s most valuable 
ball player, in his junior year. As 


a senior, he was captain of the’ 


track team, and on graduation in 
1926 received the Howard Hill 
Mossman Trophy as the man who 
had contributed most to Amherst 
in athletics during his four years 
in college. He was chosen for the 


By W. MontaauE Coss, M.D. 


mythical All Little Three Elevens 
in 1924 and 1925 and in the latter 
year received All American honor- 
able mention as All Eastern half- 
back. He scored each year in the 
New England Intercollegiate Cham- 
pionships, winning the high hur- 
dles and a fourth in the high jump 
in his last year. The following 
summer he won the’ Junior Na- 
tional AAU high hurdles cham- 
pionship. At McGill University, 
while in medical school, he won 
Canadian championships in the 
high and low hurdles, high jump 
and broad jump, establishing in 
one meet an all-time high scoring 
record of 66 points. McGill elected 
him track captain in,1931. 

Signal achievement in short time 
was characteristic of Dr. Drew’s 
eareer. After graduation from Am- 
herst, he spent two years as direc- 
tor of athletics at Morgan College. 
In this brief period he brought the 
school’s teams from insignificant 
quality to championship caliber, 
especially in football and basket- 
ball. 

He turned to medicine relatively 
late, by current standards, receiv- 
ing the M.D., C.M., from McGill 
University in 1933, at the age of 
29. Through his college years, Dr. 
Drew had been more interested in 
athletics than in academic con- 
cerns, but at McGill he quickly 
showed his intellectual capacity. 
He won the annual prize in neuro- 
anatomy, was elected to Alpha 
Omega Alpha, the honorary medi- 
eal scholastic fraternity, and in 
his senior year won the Williams 
Prize on the basis of a competitive 
examination given annually to the 
top five men in the graduating 
class. The two MRars following 
graduation in medicine he spent as 
intern and resident in medicine, 
respectively, in the Montreal Gen- 
eral Hospital and at the comple- 
tion of this residency elected to 
shift frori internal medicine to 
surgery. : 

His career in surgery was devel- 


oped at Howard University. He 
joined its faculty in 1935 as in- 
structor in pathology and the fol- 
lowing year was resident in sur- 
gery in Freedmen’s Hospital. He 
then received a General Education 
Board Fellowship for training in 
surgery at Columbia University 
and spent the years 1938-40 as resi- 
dent in surgery at Presbyterian 
Hospital. Columbia awarded him 
the Med. D.Se. (doctor of medical 
science) in 1940. His doctoral 
thesis was titled ‘‘Banked Blood.’’ 
Shortly after its completion the 
European military emergency be- 
came so acute that American aid 
in the supply of blood substitutes 
was necessary. As the man who 
by reason of his graduate study 
had at his finger tips the sum of 
information on the subject, he was 
chosen to be medical supervisor of 
the Blood for Britain Project. In 
February 1941, he was made direc- 
tor of the first American Red Cross 


‘Blood Bank, at Presbyterian Hos- 


pital, and assistant director of 
blood procurement for the National 
Research Council, in charge of 
blood for use by the United States 
Army and Navy. 

After the initiel critical needs 
were passed, and the blood bank 
program was nationalized, Dr. 
Drew’s services did not seem to be 
required and he was allowed to re- 
turn to Howard University where 
he was badly needed. No informa- 
tion is available on why a man who 
had served in such strategic capa- 
city in connection with the blood 
bank program in its early stages 
was not incorporated into the 
Armed Forces as were leading 
medical contributors generally. 
One heard that it was thought that 
a Negro might not bé wholly ac- 
ceptable in high place in the na- 
tional blood bank program. Dr. 
Drew was customarily tight-lipped 
on the subject. Possibly the Red 
Cross, the National Research Coun- 
cil or the military authorities may 
some day enlighten us. 
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In 1934 Dr. Drew became a dip- 
lomate of the National Board of 
Medical Examiners. In April 
1941, he was certified a diplomate 
of the American Board of Surgery. 
The following October, he assumed 
duties as professor and head of 
surgery at Howard University and 
chief surgeon in Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital, and that same month was 
appointed an examiner for the 
American Board of Surgery. 


In the Howard position he was 
immediately faced with many dif- 
ficult tasks, to all of which he gave 
of himself unflinchingly and un- 
selfishly. The atmosphere of the 
Department of Surgery became 
charged with the highest medical 
ideals of service. Commercial con- 
siderations which so easily obtrude 
themselves in this area were ex- 
eluded with strong hand. Dr. 
Drew’s research in the field which 
had brought him international 
fame had temporarily to be thrust 
aside for the compelling immediate 
duties of training medical students 
in surgery. Eight of twenty-one 
Negroes certified today by the 
American Board of Surgery re- 
ceived their training under the 
Howard program and more will 
follow. 


To the teaching duties which Dr. 
Drew conducted in such dynamic 
and inspirational fashion were 
added those of chief-of-staff of 
Freedmen’s Hospital, 1944-46, and 
of medical director of the Hospital 
for the two following years. While 
developing his own Department as 
rapidly as possible, Dr. Drew en- 
deavored to be of the utmost as- 
sistance and encouragement to 
other institutions. Noteworthy were 
many relationships with Meharry 
Medical College whose present pro- 
fessor of surgery trained under 
him. 

In adjunct professional capacity, 
Dr. Drew had served as chairman 
of the Surgical Section of the Na- 
tional Medical Association since 
1944. He was a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the National 
Society for Crippled Children; of 
the Board of Trustees of the D. C. 
Branch of the: National Polio- 


myelitis Foundation; of the Board 
of Directors of the D. C. Chapter 
of the American Cancer Society ; 
and of the Deans’ Committee, Vet- 
erans Administration, Tuskegee, 
Alabama. He served also on the 
Executive Board of the Twelfth 
Street Branch of the local YMCA. 


Dr. Drew’s counsel was widely 
sought and freely given on pro- 
fessional problems and he was in 
great demand as a speaker for 
both lay and,professional groups. 
Several of the better known an- 
nual medical meetings such as 
those of the John A. Andrew 
Clinical Society and the Homer 
G. Phillips Internes Alumni As- 
sociation had come to regard his 
services as fixtures on their pro- 
grams. 


In 1944 Dr. Drew received the 
Spingarn Melal of the NAACP 
for his work on the British and 
American blood and plasma proj- 
ects. Virginia State College con- 
ferred upon him the honorary de- 
gree of D.Sc. in 1945 and Amherst 
College the same degree in 1947. 
In 1946 he was elected a Fellow of 
the International College of Sur- 
geons. During the summer of 
1949, he served as a surgical con- 
sultant to the Surgeon General of 
the United States Army as a mem- 
ber of a team of four physicians 
who toured hospital installations 
in Occupied Europe to improve 
the quality of medical care and in- 
struction in these establishments. 


Dr. Drew was a shining example 
of the precept that he who prac- 
tices a profession must not be pri- 
marily concerned with profit. 
Awards, citations and testimonials, 
too numerous to list, attest the uni- 
versal esteem in which he was held. 

Dr. Drew is survived by his wife, 
the former Minnie Lenore Rob- 
bins whom he *narried September 
23, 1939, and four children: Bebe 
Roberta, 9, Charlene Rosella, 8, 
Rhea Sylvia, 6, and Charles Rich- 
ard, Jr., 4; his mother, Mrs. Nora 
Burrell Drew; a brother, Mr. 
Joseph Drew, and two sisters, Mrs. 
Nora Drew Gregory and Mrs. Eva 
Drew. Johnson. ; 
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The Charles R. Drew 
Memorial Fund 
By Frank Jones, M.D. 


Since Dr. Charles R. Drew had 
devoted most of his professional 
life to teaching, his sudden death 
aroused among his many friends 
grave concern as to the financial 
provisions he had been able to 
make for his family. It was soon 
revealed, however, that he had set 
up an amazing insurance program 
which assured each of his children 
a modest educational allowance 
through college. In addition, there 
was a small sum for family main- 
tenance. 


A meeting of Charlie’s friends 
was hastily called for noon, Mon- 
day, April 3, 1950, in the office of 
the Medical Director of Freed- 
men’s Hospital. The nineteen 
friends who responded decided to 
incorporate in the District of Co- 
lumbia as the Charles R. Drew 
Memorial Fund. The primary ob- 
jective of the group was «he pur- 
chase of a suitable house for the 
Drew family and of adequate fur- 
nishings. Its secondary objective 
was to further the work of Dr. 
Drew by continuing investigative 
projects already launched under 
his direction and/or by establish- 
ing scholarships and lectures in his 
name. 


The actual incorporation of the 
fund was delayed until the day of 
the funeral to permit friends from 
more remote sections of the coun- 
try to participate. On that day, 
nineteen friends from other parts 
of the country and five additional 
local friends affixed their signa- 
tures, together with those of the 
original group, to the papers of in- 
corporation. Key men of various 
distant communities were selected 
to serve the interest of the corpora- 
tion. 

Shortly after this, a ruling by 
the insurance division of the Fed- 
eral Security Administration made 
funds available which will enable 
the family to live in a style more 
closely approximating that which 
Charlie would have provided. 
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Contributions have come from 
individuals and organizations, es- 
pecially from hospital, medical, 
and alumni units. The John A. 
Andrew Memorial Clinical Society 
of Tuskegee and the Homer G. 
Phillips Alumni of St. Louis, 
where Dr. Drew was expected to 
be guest speaker this spring, re- 
sponded enthusiastically. Every- 
where, response has been generous, 
and the goal of the primary objec- 
tive is already nearly two-thirds 
accomplished. The funds for op- 
eration are provided by the in- 
corporators themselves so that all 
collected moneys go directly into 
the fund. 

A list of contributors will be 
made public as soon as the objec- 
tive is reached. 





Citation for the 
Award of the Degree 
D.Sc. to Dr. Drew by 

Amherst College 


Graduate of Amherst in the 
Class of 1926. Outstanding ath- 
lete of the decade of the 1920’s; 
winner of prizes, honors, trophies, 
and awards without number at 
Amherst and McGill. Rockefeller 
Foundation Fellow in surgery. 
srilliant investigator of the prob- 
lem of blood and plasma preserva- 
tion: You were chosen unanimous- 
ly director of the plasma project 
for Great Britain in the dark 
months which followed Dunkirk. 
Director of the first American Red 
Cross plasma bank. Assistant di- 
rector of blood procurement for 
the National Research Council. 
Winner of the Spingarn Medal. 
Author of fourteen learned books 
and articles. Now professor and 
head of the Department of Surgery 
at Howard University and chief 
surgeon and medical officer of 
Freedmen’s Hospital. Your genius 


and your devotion have saved the 


lives of tens of thousands. 

By virtue of the authority vest- 
ed in me by the Board of Trustees 
of Amherst College, I confer upon 
you the degree of Doctor of Science. 

CHARLES W. CoLg, President. 
June 15, 1947 


CHARLIE DREW, EXTREME LEFT, SECOND ROW, ON THE DUNBAR HIGH 
SCHOOL BASKETBALL TEAM, 1921. MR. CLYDE McDUFFIE, COACH. 


CHARLIE DREW, FOURTH FROM LEFT, FIRST ROW, TRACK CAPTAIN-ELECT, 

AMHERST, 1925. WILLIAM H. HASTIE, NOW JUDGE THIRD UNITED STATES 

COURT. OF APPEALS, SECOND FROM LEFT, FIRST ROW. W. MONTAGUE 

COBB, NOW PROFESSOR AND HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF ANATOMY, HOW- 
ARD UNIVERSITY, SECOND FROM RIGHT, FIRST ROW. 
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ALTHOUGH DR. DREW HAD A VERY HEAVY SCHEDULE, HE FOUND TIME TO ENJOY THE FAMILY MUSIC HOUR. 
MRS. DREW CONTINUES THE FAMILY TRADITION, WITH BEBE, NINE YEARS OLD, AT THE PIANO, CHARLENE, 
EIGHT, CHARLES, JR., THREE, AND RHEA, FIVE, STANDING. 


STAFF OF ORIGINAL AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD BANK UNIT AT PRES- 
BYTERIAN HOSPITAL, NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 1, 1941, TO COLLECT BLOOD 
FOR PLASMA FOR UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES. 
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CHARLES HAMILTON HOUSTON 
1895-1950 


The life of Charles Hamilton 
Houston spanned the years from 
September 3, 1895, to April 22, 
1950. An attractive, alert boy— 
an only child—he was the pride of 
his father and the entire life of his 
mother whose devotion to him and 
his to her until her recent passing 
constituted one of those precious 
relationships which one does not 
attempt to describe. 

Young Charles was a bright and 
precocious scholar. At fifteen he 
eraduated from the M Street High 
School of Washington. In 1915 at 
the age of 19 and wearing the Phi 
Beta Kappa key he became a grad- 
uate of Amherst College. There 
followed a brief period as a teach- 
er of English at Howard Univer- 
sity, interrupted when he answered 
the call to the colors for World 
War I. In 1917 he entered the Of- 
ficers Training School at Fort Des 
Moines and earned his commission 
as First Lieutenant of Infantry. 
Subsequently trained in the Artil- 
lery branch he was again commis- 
sioned in that specialty and served 
overseas as an artillery officer. 

Upon returning to civilian life 
he decided to follow in the foot- 
steps of his father, then a leading 
member of the Bar of the District 
of Columbia, and accordingly he 
entered the Harvard Law School. 
For two years he was a student 
editor of the Harvard Law Review. 
He earned his first law degree in 
1922 and his law doctorate the fol- 
lowing year. Thereafter he con- 
tinued his studies abroad at the 
University of Madrid and earned 
the degree Doctor of Civil Law. 
The interest thus acquired in 
Spanish culture persisted and was 
reflected in his life-long concern 
with the peoples and culture of 
Latin America and the cementing 
of closer bonds among all the 


By Wituiam H. Hastie 


peoples of this hemisphere. 

From 1924 to 1929 father and 
son, William and Charles Houston, 
practiced law under"the firm name 
of Houston and Houston in a part- 
nership as effective professionally 
as it was close personally. Al- 
though this association was inter- 
rupted from time to time for other 
service it was not and could not 
have been dissolved while Houston 
and Houston both lived. 

Until 1929 Charlgs Houston de- 
voted himself completely to the 
private practice of his profession 
and to the happy and pleasant as- 
sociation within his family, his cir- 
ele of intimate friends and his 
brothers in the Alpha Phi Alpha 
fraternity. There can be little 
doubt that had he elected to con- 
tinue merely as a practicing at- 
torney and a private citizen en- 
joying his personal and domestic 
interests he would have been with 
us today. But in the fullness of his 
physical and intellectual powers 
he chose to embark upon the pub- 
lic career which was to make him a 
national figure and a benefactor 
of his fellow men. In 1929 he ac- 
cepted the post of Vice Dean of 
the Howard University School of 
Law and served as full time ad- 
ministrator of that school until 
1935. In those few “years he car- 
ried the institution from the status 
of an unaccredited and little known 
—though undoubtedly useful—in- 
stitution to a fully accredited na- 
tionally known aff] respected law 
school taking its place with the 
ranking schools of the nation. Only 
those who worked with him can 
know the singleness of purpose, 
the unremitting drive, the insist- 
ence upon unqualified excellence, 
the unsparing punishment of him- 
self and spurring of his students 
and colleagues which accomplished 


in five years a_ transformation 
which ordinarily requires a gen- 
eration in the history of an edu- 
cational institution. What the Law 
School of Howard University is 
today he made it. 

From 1935 to 1940 he served as 
special counsel for the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People with headquar- 
ters in the national office in New 
York. He was the architect and 
the dominant force of the legal 
program of that organization. He 
guided us through the legal wilder- 
ness of second-class citizenship. He 
was truly the Moses of that jour- 
ney. He lived to see us close to 
the promised land of full equality 
under the law, closer than even he 
dared hope when he set out on the 
journey and so much closer than 
would have been possible without 
his genius and his leadership. 

Returning to private practice in 
1939 he undertook te accomplish 
two full time careers simultane- 
ously. He carried an extensive pri- 
vate practice, more than sufficient 
to keep him busy. At the same 
time he undertook a type and 
amount of public service which in 
itself would have constituted a full 
life. To make this possible, he de- 
voted to public service not only 
time borrowed from his practice 
but also the time which he sorely 
needed for rest and relaxation es- 
sential to the preservation of 
health. 

For two years he served as a 
member of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the District of Columbia. 
He served as a member of the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practices. He was Vice 
President of the American Coun- 
cil on Race Relations, Vice Pres- 
ident of the National Lawyers 
Guild; a member of the National 
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Board of Directors and Chair- 
man of the National Legal Com- 
mittee of the NAACP. But beyond 
this he was always on call for any 
worthwhile public effort or under- 
taking. He regarded himself as 
the servant of his fellow men and 
in answering their call he took no 
count of hours and asked no wage. 

In his private practice itself he 
gave far beyond the normal mea- 
sure of competent legal service. As 
general counsel of the Association 
of Colored Railway Trainmen and 
Locomotive Firemen and the Inter- 
national Association of Railway 
Employees he was more than a 
lawyer. He was the leader of an 
unremitting struggle to win for 
the Negro full status without dis- 
crimination in one of our greatest 
national industries. He conceived 
of this struggle as a critical battle 
for economie survival and to that 
struggle he committed his energy 
and his ability without reservation. 

For more than ten years, with- 
out let-up, he did the work of two 
men, stopping only when his body 
could no longer keep pace with his 
will and his spirit. 

His wife, Henrietta Williams 
Houston, his small son who proud- 
ly bears his name and his father 
who has ever stood beside him, re- 
main as his immediate family. But 
in a real sense he made all of us 
his family and as his family we 
mourn his passing. 

Yet, as we grieve, we can not for- 
get that he believed, perhaps above 
all else, in strength; strength to do 
and to bear what lesser men would 
regard as impossible or unbear- 
able. He counted nothing, no phys- 
ical weakness and not even death 
itself as an obstacle to the onward 
sweep of strong men and women 
in the accomplishment of worth- 
while ends. He had a soldier’s 
faith that winning the fight is all 
that matters; that every battle 
must be fought until it is won 
and without pause to take account 
of those stricken in the fray. He 
reflected that conviction in a slo- 
gan which he gave to his students: 
‘No tea for the feeble, no crepe for 
the dead.’’ I know he would wish 
all of us to carry on in that spirit. 
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Houston did even better. Indeed, 
he had an average of A in all his 
courses, including very high marks 
in Equity and Sales. This record 
won him election to the editorial 
board of the Harvard Law Review, 
the highest academic honor of the 
School. He served with distinction 
as an.editor of Volume 35 of the 
Review. In June, 1922, he was 
awarded the LL.B. degree, cum 
laude, standing in the first 5% of 
his class.. His classmates included 
such persons as Judge Charles R. 
Alberti, of Pittsfield, in this state, 
Judge John Biggs, Jr., of the 
United States Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit, in Philadelphia, 
and Judge W. St. John Garwood, 
of the Supreme Court of Texas. 


But this did not complete 
Charles Houston’s academic career. 
He remained at the School for 
another year and obtained a doc- 
tor’s degree, the School’s highest 
academic award. I do not know at 
all just how it happened, but I can 
imagine the circumstances almost 
to a certainty. It seems to me ex- 
ceedingly likely that my distin- 
guished predecessor, Dean Roscoe 
Pound, picked Houston out as not 
only an outstanding student, but 
also as a leader of great potential 
usefulness. Dean Pound undoubt- 
edly urged him to continue his 
studies. As a graduate student his 
record was a most remarkable one. 
He took five courses and received 
an A, often a very high A, in 
every one of them. These courses 
included Roman Law and Juris- 
prudence with Dean Pound, and 
Administrative Law and Public 
Utilities with Professor Frankfur- 
ter, now one of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court. 


Before going on, I cannot resist 
a few parenthetical words. The 
Harvard Law School is proud that 
Charles Hamilton Houston was 
one of its students, that he found 


the opportunity to come there, to 
experience the awakening of the 
mind and the intellectual stimulus 
for which thé work of the School 
has long been noted. As one of our 
distinguished graduates, he is one 
of a long line of eminent Negro 
lawyers who have been students 
at the School. Among those of 
modern times, I may mention, 
among many others, the late Wil- 
liam H. Lewis, of the Class of 1895, 
Matthew W. Bullock, of the Class 
of 1907, Raymond Pace Alexander, 
of the Class of 1923, Judge William 
H. Hastie, of the Class of 1930 
(a fellow student of my own time), 
Matthew Bullock, Jr., of the Class 
of 1943, and William T. Coleman, 
Jr., of the Class of 1946. 


I am proud to be associated with 
a School which, as long as any one 
now living can remember, has been 
operated on a basis of complete 
disregard of race or religion in the 
selection and education of its stu- 
dents. Up until the present time, 
we have been guilty of one form 
of discrimination, in that until 
now we have not accepted women 
students. But we have at last 
seen the light on that matter, and 
next fall that barrier will be re- 
moved. I do not want to leave the 
impression that I think that we 
are the only school that is operated 
on a non-discriminatory basis. Nor 
do I seek any particular credit 
merely because we do what we 
ought to do. But this does seem to 
me to be an appropriate place to 
record our satisfaction in our Ne- 
ero graduates,and our indebted- 
ness to those 3 have established 
and operated the School on a basis 
of genuine equality of opportunity 
for all. ‘ 


After leaving Cambridge, 
Charles Houston spent a year at 
the University of Madrid, in 
Spain. In 1924, he was admitted 
to the bar of the District of Co- 
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lumbia, and began his long career 
as a lawyer there. He entered into 
practice with his father. From 
1929 to 1935 he also served as vice 
dean of the School of Law of 
Howard University. As Judge 
Hastie has said, ‘‘In those few 
years he carried the institution 
from the status of an unaccredited 
and little known—though un- 
doubtedly useful—institution to 
a fully accredited nationally 
known and respected law school 
taking its place with the ranking 
schools of the nation. What the 
Law School of Howard University 
is today he made it.’’ 


It was during this period that I 
saw Charles Houston on several oc- 
easions. As a young law school 
graduate I was working in the 
Office of the Solicitor General of 
the United States, an office which 
is charged with the handling of 
the Government’s cases before the 
Supreme Court. I had frequent 
oceasion to be in the Supreme 
Court Chamber, then the old Sen- 
ate Room in the Capitol. More 
than once I saw Charles Houston 
there. One occasion was at the 
time the case of Nixon v. Condon 
was argued, in 1932. This was the 
second of the Texas primary cases. 
Houston did not argue it himself, 
but he took part in the preparation 
of the case. Even then, though not 
yet 40, he was a striking and im- 
pressive man. He was handsome, 
in a dignified yet forceful way. He 
was a man who created respect. 


It is not as a general practitioner 
nor as an educator, important as 
these services were, that Charles 
Houston did his greatest work. His 
outstanding contribution was the 
organization of effective legal work 
in support of basic civil rights un- 
der the auspices of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. Out of his early 
experience in representing indi- 
vidual clients, he saw that it was 
only rarely that a single Negro, in 
trouble, would have the means or 
the time or the ability to carry 
through the long struggle neces- 

(Continued on page 212) 
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sary to maintain his rights. And 
he saw too that any such person 
was carrying on his shoulders not 
merely his own controversy, but 
was a crucially important repre- 
sentative of many more, often mil- 
lions, who would be affected by the 
outcome of his case. Neither the 
individual nor the group, nor so- 
ciety “as a whole, would be well 
served unless the individual could 
have at least group support. And 
so in 1935 he organized the legal 
division of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Colored People, with headquarters 
in New York, and it was largely 
through his vision and efforts that 
it was established on its present 
effective basis. 


The cases which he handled be- 
fore the Supreme Court and other 
courts are now important parts of 
our legal history. I have already 
mentioned his association with the 
early Texas primary cases, which 
laid the foundation for more recent 
developments which have made at 
least some progress towards giving 
all citizens an effective vote, surely 
an essential element in any real 
democracy. He presented several 
of the cases involving the validity 
of restrictive covenants, and was 
largely responsible for the ultimate 
decision which has made such cov- 
enants unenforcible in any Amer- 
ican court. He handled many cases 
involving exclusion of Negroes 
from jury service. Through these 
cases it was established that ‘‘a 
systematic and arbitrary exclusion 
of Negroes from the Jury lists 
solely because of their race or color 
constitute[s] a denial of the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed 

. by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment.’’ 


In another group of cases 
Charles Houston laid the ground- 
work which has helped to provide 
equality of educational opportun- 


ity for Negroes and other minority 
groups. In 1938, he argued before 
the Supreme Court the case of 
Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. Univer- 
sity of Missourr. Chief Justice 
Hughes wrote the opinion of the 
Court, holding that Missouri must 
offer Gaines ‘‘within its borders 
facilities for legal education sub- 
stantially equal to those which the 
State there afforded for persons 
of the white race. .. .’’ From this 
ease have grown the more recent 
decisions, culminating in the 
rulings just this month which 
establish as a practical matter that 
segregated legal education can nev- 
er be equal education. 


Another group of cases which 
Charles Houston handled were 
those involving discrimination 
against Negro railroad firemen. 
Again he was successful in per- 
suading the Court to remove an- 
other obstacle to equality, based 
solely on racial grounds. 


After fifteen years of such serv- 
ice in the public interest, Charles 
Houston’s work was ended. To the 
layman this may all seen prosaic, 
perhaps rather slow and disap- 
pointing in its results. But to any 
laywer, his was a fascinating 
eareer of amazing achievement. 
Solid progress rarely comes in 
sharp and sudden changes. Ex- 
eept in extraordinary circum- 
stances, developments in the field 
of human relations come only by 
the painstaking process of pressing 
forward point by point. Out of 
decisions in individual cases, new 
attitudes may develop, new lines 
may be won and held. The Negro 
is today in many places closer to 
political equality; he has made 
progress towards the goal of 
equality of economic opportunity : 
he has greater chance for equality 
in education. And all of this be- 
eause of Charles Houston. 
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When Christopher Wren died 
after he had built St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London, his epitaph 
was placed in the building which 
was his greatest work. It was 
placed on a tablet over the inner 
north doorway, and reads: Si 
monumentum requiris, circum- 
spice. If you seek his monument, 
look around you. The same words 
may well be applied to Charles 
Houston. If you seek his monu- 
ment, it may be found in every 
community of our land. What 
more can a man ask from life? 
How easy it is, and how fitting, to 
honor one who has wrought so well 
for his fellow men. 


I have the honor to present the 
Spingarn medal which has been 
awarded to the late Charles 
Hamilton Houston. The official 
citation for this award is in the 
following words: 

‘‘In memory of a lifetime of gal- 
lant championship of equal rights 
for all Americans, of unselfish de- 
votion to democratic ideals, of un- 
wavering fidelity to the American 
dream of equal opportunity, the 
Spingarn Medal, presented an- 
nually to a Negro American for 
distinguished achievement, is this 
year awarded to the late Charles 
Hamilton Houston, stalwart de- 
fender of democracy, inspired 
teacher of youth, and leader in the 
legal profession. 


‘‘Immediately after graduation 
from Harvard Law School, Mr. 
Houston set out to make our Con- 
stitution a meaningful document 
for all minority groups. To this 
end, he accepted the position of 
Vice-Dean of the Howard Uni- 
versity Law School and trained 
his students to be social engineers 
as well as lawyers. He then or- 
ganized and put into motion the 
present broad legal program of 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
and began the successful legal 
struggle to remove racial barriers 
to fair employment by protecting 
Negro trainmen from job dis- 
crimination. 


‘Mr. Houston’s memory is hon- 
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ored by such notable legal victories 
as in the University of Missouri 
case, the railway trainmen cases, 
many criminal cases in which Ne- 
groes had been denied due process 
of law because of race, and the 
restrictive covenant cases, to cite 
a few. His true greatness, how- 
ever, can be measured by the many 
legal cases in which his vision and 
unselfish devotion to principle in- 
spired other lawyers of both races 
to champion the civil rights of 
minority groups. It is doubtful 
that there has been a single im- 
portant case involving civil rights 
during the past fifteen years in 
which Charles Houston has not 
either participated directly or by 
consultation and advice. He was a 
tower of strength in the legal field. 
He will forever be an inspiration 
to all freedom-loving peoples—a 
great man.’’ 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
CHARLES R. DREW 


COMPILED BY 
W. Montacus Coss, M.D. 


. Anhydremia in Appendicitis, John 
Seudder, Charles R. Drew and 
Lawrence W. Sloan; Surg. Cl. N. 
Am. 19:295, April, 1939. 


. Plasma Potassium Content of 
Cardiac Blood at Death, John 
Seudder, M. E. Smith and Charles 
R. Drew; Am. J. Phys. 126 :337, 
June, 1939. 


3. Studies in Blood Preservation, 
John Scudder, Charles R. Drew, 
D. R. Coreoran and David C. 
Bull; J.A.M.A. 112:2263, June, 
1939. 


. Studies in Blood Preservation: 
The Serum Potassium of Cadaver 
Blood, John Seudder, D. R. Cor- 
coran and Charles R. Drew; S. G. 
& O. 70:48, January, 1940. 


0. Studies in Blood Preservation: 
Some Effects of Carbon Diozide, 
M. E. Smith, E. Tuthill, Charles 
R. Drew and John Seudder; J. 
Biol. Chem. 133 :499, April, 1940. 


. Studies in Blood Preservation: 
The Shape of the Container, John 


Seudder, K. Bishop and Charles 
R. Drew; J.A.M.A. 115 :290, June, 
1940. 


. Controlled Fluid Therapy with 


Hematocrit, Specific Gravity, and 
Plasma Protein Determinations, 
Charles R. Drew, John Scudder 
and J. Papps; 8. G. & O. 70:859, 
May, 1940. 


. Banked Blood: A Study in Blood 


Preservation, Charles R. Drew; 
Doctoral Thesis, Columbia Uni- 
versity, June, 1940. 


Section on Shock—Blood Studies 


‘as a Guide to Therapy, John 


Scudder; J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Phila., Pa., 1940. 


. Newer Knowledge of Blood Trans- 


fusions, John Seudder, Charles R. 
Drew, E. Tuthill and M. E. Smith; 
Bul. N. Y. Acad. Med. 17:373, 
May, 1941. 


. Report Concerning the Project 


for Supplying Blood Plasma to 
England, Charles R. Drew, De- 
Witt Stetten, Cornelius P. Rhoads 
and John Seudder; Blood Trans. 
Assoc., 2 E. 103rd St., N. Y. C., 
June, 1941. 


. The Early Recognition and Treat- 


ment of Shock, Charles R. Drew; 
Anesthesiology. 3:176, March, 
1942. 


The Role of Soviet Investigators 
in the Development of the Blood 
Bank, Charles R. Drew; Am. Rev. 
Sov. Med. 1:360, April, 1944. 


. The Role of Lymphoid Hyper- 


plasia in Acute Appendicitis, H. 
R. Malloy, R. S. Jason and 
Charles R. Drew; Am. J. Surg. 
67:81, January, 1945. 


. Editorial—The Frederick Doug- 


lass Stubbs Surgical Oration. 
J.N.M.A., 40:256-257, 1948. 


. Protein Therapy: The Clinical 


Use of a New Protein Preparation, 
Andrew F. Burton and Charles 
R. Drew; J.N.M.A. 41:74, March, 
1949. 


. Equalizing Opportunities for Good 


Health, Charles R. Drew, Human 
Relations in Chicago, 1949, pp. 
19, 23. 


. Carl Glennis Roberts, M.D., 1886- 
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1950, Charles R. Drew, J.N.M.A. 
42:109-110, 1950. 


. Negro Scholars in Scientific Re- 
search, Charles R. Drew; J. Ne- 
gro Hist., 35:135-149, April, 1950- 





Luther P. Jackson 
Bibliographical Notes 
By Dorotuy B. PortTER 


A pioneer in historical study of 
the Negro in Virginia, Luther Por- 
ter Jackson became the greatest 
authority on that subject. His 
writings are based on manuscript 
documents which he located in 
various archival collections in Vir- 
ginia, in the National Archives 
Building in Washington, D. C., 
and in the Manuscript Division of 
the Library of Congress. He also 
used as source materials original 
record books of Negro churches, 
contemporary newspapers, unpub- 
lished census returns, and collec- 
tions of tax books. He interviewed 
many aged persons throughout the 
State of Virginia. 


Dr. Jackson’s concern over the 
Virginia Negro’s lack of interest 
in voting forced him’ to prepare 
and publish annually two impor- 
tant pamphlets: Voting Status of 
Negroes in Virginia and The 
Voting Instruction Handbook. His 
series of feature articles written 
under the title of ‘‘Rights and 
Duties in a Democracy,’’ contrib- 
uted in 1942 to the Norfolk Jour- 
nal and Guide, did much to stimu- 
late the use of the ballot. 


Articles on various historical 
and present-day aspects of Negro 
history written by Dr. Jackson 
have appeared in numerous maga- 
zines and Virginia newspapers. 


While by no means exhaustive 
this list of some of the printed 
works of Luther Porter Jackson 
serves to indicate the extent to 
which he labored to focus atten- 
tion on the problems and history 
of the Negro. 





HISTORY OF THE NEGRO (GENERAL) 


«‘Educational Efforts of the Freedmen’s Bureau and Freedmen’s Aid Societies in 
South Carolina, 1862-1872.’’ Journal of Negro History, 8:1-40, J 1923. 

‘¢Elizabethan Seamen and the African Slave Trade.’’ Journal of Negro History, 
9:1-17, Ja 1924. 

‘¢Religious Instruction of Negroes, 1830-1860, with Special Reference to South 
Carolina.’’ Journal of Negro History, 15:72-114, Ja 1930. 

**Unexplored Fields in the History of the Negro in the United States.’’ Quarterly 
Review of Higher Education Among Negroes, 9:73-7, Ap 1941. 

“‘Unexplored Fields in the History of the Negro in the United States.’’ Negro 
History Bulletin, 8:57-58, 65-67. D 1944. 


THE NEGRO IN VIRGINIA 


Books 

Free Negro Labor and Property Holding in Virginia, 1830-1860. New York, London, 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1942. Pp. 270. 

Negro Office-Holders in Virginia, 1865-1895. Norfolk, Virginia, Guide Quality Press, 
1945. Pp. 88. 

A Short History of the Gillfield Baptist Church of Petersburg, Virginia. Petersburg, 
Virginia Printing Co., 1937. Pp. 46. 

Virginia Negro Soldiers and Seamen in the Revolutionary War. Norfolk, Virginia, 
Guide Quality Press, 1944. Pp. 46. 

Periodical Articles 

‘¢*Building the Negro Family in Virginia During the Days of Slavery.’’ Virginia 
State College Gazette, 47:75-82, Mr 1941. 

*¢Karly Strivings of the Negro in Virginia.’’ Journal of Negro History, 25:25-34, 
Ja 1940. 

*‘Free Negroes of Petersburg, Virginia.’’ 
J1 1927. : 

*‘The History of V.N.I.I.’’ Normal and Industrial Institute Gazette, 32:18-22, 
S 1928. 

**Manumission in Certain Virginia Cities.’’ The Journal of Negro History, 15:278- 
314. Jl 1930. 

*“Much Property Held by Negroes in Richmond in Days of Slavery.’’ The Richmond 
News Leader. F 9, 1938. 

“‘Negro Enterprise in Norfolk During the Days of Slavery.’’ The Quarterly 
Journal, Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, 8:5-12, Ap 1939. 

“¢The Negro in the Virginia Navy of the American Revolution.’’ Virginia State 
College Gazette, 46:90-100, D 1940. 

**Negro Labor and Property Holding in Petersburg Prior to Emancipation.’’ The 
Petersburg Progress-Index, Sunday editions, O 4, 11, 18, 25; N 1, 8, 15, 1931. 

*‘The Newport News Salary Case, Another Evidence of the Existence of Democracy 
in the United States.’’ Virginia Teachers Bulletin, 20:7, 9. M 1943. (Re- 
printed from Norfolk Journal and Guide, F 6, 1943). 

‘¢The Origin of Hampton Institute.’’ Journal of Negro History, 10:131-149, Ap 
1925. 

“Petersburg in the Time of George Washington.’’ 
Sunday editions, S 11, 18, 1932. 

‘*The Petersburg Negro Business Association.’’ 
44:19-20, N 1938. 

“‘Religious Development of the Negro in Virginia from 1760 to 1860.’’ Journal of 
Negro History, 16:168-239, Ap 1931. 

‘‘The Virginia Free Negro Farmer and Property Owner, 1830-1860.’’ Journal of 
Negro History, 24:390-439, O 1939. 

*‘The Virginia Negro Barber in the Days of Slavery.’’ 
Guide, F 14, 1942. 

‘‘Virginia Negro Soldiers and Seamen in the American Revolution.’’ Journal of 
Negro History, 27:247-87, Jl 1942. 

“¢Vitalized Instruction in Our High Schools—a Critique.’’ 
Bulletin, 9:1-6, Mr 1932. 


Journal of Negro History, 12:365-88, 


The Peiersburg Progress-Index, 


Virginia State College Gazette, 


Norfolk Journal and 


The Virginia Teachers 
Section on History, Pages 4-6 by Luther Jackson. 


CITIZENSHIP 


Pamphlets 

Voting Instruction Handbook. Petersburg, Virginia. F 1943. 

Voting Status of Negroes in Virginia and Procedures and Requirements for Voting 
in Virginia. Richmond, Virginia, Quality Printing Co., 1942. Prepared annually. 

Periodical Articles 

*¢Citizenship and Government Participation.’’ Virginia State College Gazette, 43:10- 
15, N 1937. (Reprinted from Virginia Teachers Bulletin, F 1937.) 

“‘Citizenship Training—a Neglected Area in Adult Education.’’ Journal of Negro 
Education, 14:477-87, J1 1945. 
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He Left a Lonesome 
Place 


(Continued from page 198) 


he asked the teachers to increase 
their contributions to fifty cents a 
year and college professors were 
asked to give two dollars annually, 
In recent years, Dr. Jackson was 
able to report from this campaign 
about $1500 each year. When the 
Association made an urgent appeal 
to its membership in 1949 for 
$5000 to meet pressing obligations, 
Dr. Jackson responded that Vir- 
ginia alone would contribute $2000 
of this amount. He kept his promise. 

When Luther Porter Jackson 
left us on April 12, 1950, he was 
indeed like the great oak, standing 
on a high hill, whose passing the 
poet described : 

He ‘‘ went down 

And left a lonesome 

against the sky.’’ 


place 





The Annual Meeting 
of the Association for 
the Study of Negro 
Life and History 


The Annual Meeting of the As- 
sociation for the study of Negro 
Life and History will be held in 
Atlanta, Georgia, October 27-29, 


1950. An Advisory Committee 
eomposed of the Presidents of all 
the Negro colleges and universities 
in Atlanta is sponsoring the Meet- 
ing. The program was initiated by 
Dr. L. D. Reddick, Chief of the 
Trevor Arnett Library of Atlanta 
University, in accordance with 
plans worked out with Dr. Wood- 
son shortly before his death. Dr. 
Reddick has had the constant as- 
sistance of Professor C. A. Bacote 
of the History Department, Atlan- 
ta University. The Director of the 
Association conferred with them in 
Atlanta in August in order to per- 
fect plans for the Meeting which 
will maintain the best traditions 
and high standards established by 
Dr. Woodson. It is hoped that 
a large representation from all 
parts of the country will make 
manifest a determination to con- 
tinue his work. 
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‘‘Improving the Economic Status of the Negro Through Governmental Participa- 
tion.’’ Virginia Teachers Bulletin, 16:15, 42, Ja 1939. 

‘‘Meet the Voting Requirements by May.’’ Virginia Teachers Bulletin, 20:12, 22, 
Mr 1943. 

‘‘The Present Voting Status of Negroes in the South.’’ The Negro History Bul- 
letin, 11:208-210, 214, Je 1948. 

Newspaper Articles 

‘(Only 10,000 Race Voters in Virginia Out of 330,000 Voting Population.’’ Nor- 
folk Journal and Guide, § 5, 1942. 

‘‘Rights and Duties in a Democracy.’’ (Feature Column Begun O 7, 1942, Nor- 
folk Journal and Guide.) Published articles in this column were as follows: 
‘*TIntricacies of the Poll Tax,’’ O 24, 1942. P. 10; ‘‘Exercising Pressure on 
Government,’’ O 31, 1942. P. 10; ‘‘Failing to Register,’? N 7, 1942. P. 10; 
‘¢Pailing to Embrace Political Opportunities,’’ N 14, 1942. P. 10; ‘‘Failing to 
Attain Full-Fledged Citizenship,’’ N 21, 1942. P. 10; ‘‘Listen America,’’ 
N 28, 1942. P. 10; ‘‘Not the Bullet but the Ballot,’’ D 5; 1942. P. 10; 


‘‘Paying the Poll Tax, but Failing to Register,’’ D 12, 1942. P. 10. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY 


Periodical Articles 

‘‘The Annual Negro History Drive in Virginia.’’ 
16:13, 20. Ap 1939. 

‘‘The Annual Meeting of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History.’’ 
The Negro History Bulletin, 3:35, D 1939. 

‘‘The Fifteenth Celebration of Negro History Week.’’ 
letin, 3:88, 93-94, Mr 1940. 

‘‘The First Twenty-five Volumes of the Journal of Negro History Digested.’’ The 
Journal of Negro History, 25:432-39, O 1940. 

‘‘Five Years of Collecting Funds in Virginia for the Association for the Study of 
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(Continued from page 201) 
A History Acrostic 


Fill in the blanks. If you have 
done this correctly, the first letter 
of each word will be a letter in the 
name of a famous lawyer. Put the 
letters together and see who this. 
lawyer is. 

1. A —— gives us eggs. 

2. Now is the time to play —— 
of doors. 

3. Sunshine and fresh air are 
good for 

4. If you like to go to the 
shore, you may find shells and star- 
fish -———. 

5. Put —— 
not too warm. 

6. But do ——— 
sun too long. 


clothes that are 


stay in the 





A Crossworp PuzzLE ror You 
To SOLVE 


ACROSS 


. likely 

. the life fluid 

. a cereal grain 

. went fast on foot 

. like 

. short for Peter 

. part of the body 
3. married 

. part of a week 


DOWN 


. on, as on a train or a boat 
2. the part of the blood which can be 

banked for later use 

. a small child 

. the last name of the famous surgeon 
who discovered how to bank blood 

. devoured 

. a boy’s name 
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CHARLES HAMILTON HOUSTON 


Address by Erwin N. Griswold, Dean of the Harvard Law School, on the occasion of the presentation of the Spingarn Medal 
(posthumously) to Charles Hamilton Houston, at the 4Ist Annual Convention of the National Association for the Advance: 


ment of Colored People, Boston, Massachusetts, June 25, 1950. 


our fathers were engaged in a great civil war. 

Out of that conflict arose a new nation, rededi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. To give this legal effect the simple language 
of the Fourteenth Amendment was embodied in 
the Constitution: “. . . nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law; nor deny to any person within ‘its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 

I am proud, as I know we all are, that these 
words are in our fundamental law. As such they 
are far more than a statement of an ideal or a 
mere declaration of faith. They are a part of the 
fabric of our nation, deriving strength out of the 
great struggle which established them. Yet mere 
words alone cannot produce results. Any govern- 
ment is necessarily in fact a government of men. 
The effort to keep governmental action subject to 
the rule of law is one of constant goals of free and 
civilized society. To bring these words of the Con- 
stitution into reality, as in the case of many other 
of its provisions, is a task requiring great effort 
and constant vigilance. 

Progress may at times seem slow. But for such 
progress as there is, and there has been much, we 
are all indebted to the devoted actions of those who 
have worked as lawyers to obtain the application 
of the constitutional language to actual specific 
concrete cases. For it is one thing to talk in gen- 
eralities about freedom, and equality of oppor- 
tunity, and non-discrimination. But these things 
become actualities only as they are established in 
actual cases. In a very real sense it must be said 
that the establishment of any right requires a vic- 
tim who must fight to vindicate the right. And if 
such a victim is to prevail, he must have a cham+ 
pion. In this area of bitter controversy, such a 
champion must be talented, able, devoted, conse- 
crated, a man of wisdom and judgment, a man 
gifted with the arts of persuasion, and with the 
skill and determination to make his efforts 


|: IS NOW four score and seven years since 


effective. , 

Such a man was the man we honor today. His 
untimely death last April, at the age of 54, was a 
loss to his nation and to his profession, as well as. 
to his race. It is most fitting that we should gather 
here today to present the Spingarn Medal in his’ 
name. That medal is awarded for “highest 
achievement” by a Negro “in any honorable field 
of human endeavor.” Charles Hamilton Houston, 
through a long career of unstinting service to his 
fellow men in the field of the law, is well deserv- 
ing of this accolade. 

Charles Houston was born in Washington in 
1895. At the age of 19 he was graduated from 
Amherst ‘College. His scholarship there is at- 
tested by his election to membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa. His further education was interrupted by’ 
the first world war. He was in service from 1917 
to 1919 and served overseas as an officer of field) 
artillery. In the fall of 1919 he came to the Har- 
vard Law School, and it is natural that I should’ 
have particular interest in his record there. | 

At that time the Harvard Law School was con- 
ducted with a rigor that has probably never been 
exceeded in American education. One of the 
famous members of the faculty of that day has 
recorded it in a volume which he entitled “Spartan 
Education.” But Charles Houston was fully equal 
to the requirements of the School; and the stiff 
pace was undoubtedly good training, as it was in- 
tended to be, for the hard work that lay ahead of? 
him. He soon proved himself to be an outstand- 
ing student despite the keen competition of a re-) 
markable post-war student body. I have taken his’ 
grade card from our file, and examined it in detail.’ 
The record shows that during his first year he had 
A’s in Contracts, with Professor Williston, and in 
Property, with Professor Edward Warren. The 
grading system has long been such that an A is a 
mark attained by only a small percentage of the 
students. In his second year at the School, Charles) 


(Continued on page 210) 
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